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The North American Sylva. 


(Continued from page 242.) 


“ Larce-Firowerev Docwoop. (Cornus 
Nuttallii.) On arriving, towards the close of 
September in 1834, at Fort Vancouver, | has- 
tened again on shore to examine the produc- 
tions of the forests of the far West, and nothing 
so much surprised me as the magnificent ap- 
pearance of some fine trees of this beautiful 
Cornus. Some of them growing in the rich 
lands near the fort were not less than 50 to 
70 feet in height, with large, oval, acute, lucid 
gteew lcavesyQrhich, gaken with the smooth 
trunk and unusually large’clusters of crimson 
berries, led me, at first glance, to believe that 
I beheld some new magnolia, until the flower 
buds, already advanced for the coming season, 
proved our plant to be a Cornus, allied, in 
fact, to the Florida, but with flowers or col- 
oured involucres nearly 6 inches in diameter! 
These appeared in all their splendour, in May 
of the following year, of a pure white with a 
faint tinge of blush. 


of the cone of the Magnolia umbrella.” 


| It has been raised in England from seeds which 
{ brought over, but the plants are yet small.” 


“ William Bartram in his Travels in Geor- 
gia and Florida, gives the following account 


of the appearance of the Dogwood (Cornus 
the banks of the 
remarkable 


Florida), as it appeared 
Alabama. ‘We now entered a 


grove of Dogwood trees which continued nine }) 


or ten miles unaltered, except here and there 
by a towering Magnolia grandiflora. The 
land on which they grow is an exact level ; 
the sufface a shallow, loose, black mould, on 
a stratum of stiff yellowish clay, These trees 
weré about 12 feet high, spreading horizontal- 
ly ; and their limbs meeting, and interlocking 
with each other, formed one vast, shady, cool 
grove, so dense and humid as to exclude the 
sunbeams, and prevent the intrusion of almost 
every other vegetable ; affording us a most de- 
sirable shelter from the fervid sunbeams at 
noon-day. This admirable grove, by of 
eminence has acquired the name of the 
Woods. During a progress of near seventy 
miles through this high forest; there was con- 
stantly presented to view, on one hand or the 
other, spacious groves of this fine flowering 
tree, which must, in the ng ion, when 
covered with blossoms, pleasing 
scene, p. 401.” HTK y ~ 
“Common Frince Tres. (Chionanthus 
Virginica.) This beautiful tree attains the 
height of 12 to 20 feet, with a diameter of 10 
to 12 inches. When in flower, which is here 
about the commencement of June, few objects 
can be*seen more singular and elegant ; the 
panicles of pendent flowers with which it is 
then clad give it the appearance of a mass of 
snow white fringe, and, when the flowers fall, 


The cluster ofthe ground seems covered with a carpet of 
bright red berries is scarcely inferior to that| white shreds. 


It is also highly ornamental 
when io fruit, presenting, amongst its broad, 


«“ The wood, like that of all the species, is 'deep green leaves, numerous clusters of dark 


very hard, close-grained, of slow growth, and 
would be useful for all the purposes for which 
the wood of the C. Florida is employed. The 
extract of the bark, boiled down to a solid 
consistence, containing in a very concentrated 
. state the vegetable principle cornine, we found 
of singular service in the settlement of the 
Wahlamet, where, in the autumn of 1835, the 
intermittent fever prevailed. In most cases 
pills of this extract timely administered gave 
perfect relief. ‘Though the berries are some- 
what bitter, they are still, in autumn, the fa- 
vourite food of the Band-Tailed Pigeon. To 
the north this species prevails, probably as far 
as Fraser’s river, or Sitcha, but we did not meet 
with it in California, nor any where eastward, 
even in the vicinity of the lower falls or cas- 
cades of the Oregon. ‘There is therefore, no 
doubt, but that it is as hardy as the Common 
Dogwood and more deserving of cultivation. 


purple drupes, which look like so many small 
plums, but are not agreeable to the palate.” 

“The farthest known northern station of 
this tree is in the woodlands, on the borders 
of the Brandywine, near West Chester in this 
State, where it was observed, many years ago, 
by my late friend David Landreth, senior; it 
is therefore perfectly hardy to the northern 
limits of the United States.” 

** It grows generally in humid places, near 
swamps and streams, and bears cultivation ex- 
tremely well. In the fine old garden of the 
















The manna exudes spontaneously in fine wea- 
ther, from the middle of June to the close of 
July. During the heat of the day we observe 
a transparent liquor issuing from the trunk 
and the branches, which thickens aad becomes 
; these indurated ion® are nearly 

are collected the following morning 
@ wooden knife, provided they have not 
ly dissolved to water, as a humid fog is 
sufficient to melt it. It is finally dried 
iff the sun, and is what is known by the name 
of manna ia tears. At the close of July, 
when the spontaneous exudation ceases, the 
persants make incisions in the bark of the 
Ash, from whence issues during the heat of 
the day a great deal of liquor which thickens 
in large flakes, and produces an inferior manna 
of ® vrownish colour, which, however, purges 
mere than the preceding. 

Several species of Ash afford manna as 
well as the Ornus. 

* The shade of the Ash is found destructive 
to other plants, and its roots impoverish the 
soil to a great degree; indeed the ancients 
imagined the shade of this tree unhealthy. On 
the other hand it will thrive in the shade of 
other trees, and may be planted in the interior 
of a clump where scarcely any other tree will 
curviwe,” ae 

“ Lone-Leavep Caranasn Tree. (Cres- 
centia Cujete.) This species attains the ordi- 
nary height of a pear tree, being 20 to 25 feet 
high, and about a foot in diameter, with the 
trunk crooked and dividing with great regu- 
larity at the top into numerous, long, thick, 
almost horizontal branches. . . « The 
fruit is from 2 inches to a foot in diameter ; it 
is covered with a thin, even, smooth skin of a 
greenish-yellow, and under this there is a hard 
and ligneous shell. The Indians 
made-use of them when hollowed out for rat- 
tle-boxes in their noisy superstitious ceremo- 
nies, in the same manner as our northern abo- 
rigines used the calabash for the same pur- 

se.” 

‘‘ The shell of the fruit emptied of its pulp, 
is used in the West Indies for various kinds of 
domestic vessels, such as goblets, coflee-cups, 
tobacco-boxes, dram-botiles, &c., and it is 
said even for kettles to boil water in, it being 
so thin, hard, and close-grained, as to stand 
the fire several successive times before it is 
destroyed. The external surface is sometimes 
finely polished and ornamented with figures, 


> 


Bartrams at Kingsessing, there is a tree ofj coloured with indigo, rocou and other pig- 
this species which has been growing nearly a/| ments, 


century, and is now 32 inches in circumler- 
ence, and about 20 feet high.” 


“ The Mexican Chronicle published by Pur- 
chas, (p. 1092,) records that the shells of this 


“Buive Asu. (Frazinus quadrangulata.)| fruit, out of which they drank their cacao, 
Most part of the manna of commerce is col-| were rendered asa tribute to the Mexicans 
lected in Calabria and Sicily, from the Round- | from the towns of their hot countries who were 
leaved Flowering Ash, (Ornus rotundifolia). | their subjects.” 
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“Common Trumret Fsower. (T¢coma| country, that she should possess such men 
jamongst her nobles. 


radicans.) This beautiful climber is indige- 
nous to all the States south of New York, | 


By means of the radicant fibres of the stem a 
clings to trees and walls, ascending to the 


a woody trunk 20 feet high and 3 feet in cir- 
cumference, with a deeply furrowed grey bark. 
About mid-summer it sends out from its eleva- 
ted summit a bright green mass of long de- 
pending twigs, producing from their extremi- 
ties, for a long succession, clusters ‘of large, 
brilliant redflowerg, something in the form of 
trumpets, to which are continually attracted 
flock s of young Humming-birds in quest of the 
honeyed repast they so long afford. As a 
hardy ornamental climbing tree, few plants, 
deserve better to be cultivated along walls and 
trellisses. In the Bartram Garden, (Kingsess- 
ing,) there is one of these trees, probably a 
century old, with a thick, short and nearly 
erect stem, its summit spreading out into an 
independent airy bower. A familiar retiring 
place for 3 generations of the family, it scarce- 
ly presents any sign of decay, being only 
stunted by the thinness of the soil in which it 
grows. May the venerable groves, and splen- 
did and curious trees of this patriarchal resi- 
dence, long survive the waning existence of 
its present proprietors. But | fear the love of 
change and of gain, will at no distant date turn 


THE FRIEND. 


“ His knowledge in these branches has been 


The following extract) principally acquired from books, of which he 


‘from a communication from Bangkok, under | has a large and well selected library, which 
and westward to the borders of the Mississippi. | date 14th ultimo, will furnish our readers with | he takes the greatest care of, and derives much 
some account of the Siamese steamer, and its| pleasure from. ‘There is nothing almost he 
royal and truly illustrious builder. It is to be| turns his mind to which he does not accom. 
height of 30 to 50 or 60 feet. In favourable | hoped that his highness’s example will be fol-| plish, however irksome and difficult. Amongst 
situations the main stem thickens and takes an| lowed by many of his countrymen ; and that) other things he has directed his attention to 
independent stand, so as sometimes to produce | the cultivation of European literature, arts,| chemistry, in which science he is no mean 


and sciences, may be promoted by the success 


proficient ; ship-building he is also conversant 


which has attended the attempt in the case of| with; military and naval tacties, gunnery, 


Prince T. N. Chau Fa: 


navigation, the use of nautical and astronomi- 


** Some time since, it was intimated. that his | cal instruments of all kinds, he is thoroughly 
Royal Highness Prince T. N. Chau-Fa Khro-| acquainted with ; indeed, were all his acquire- 


makhun Isaret Rangsan had commenced the 
construction of a gmall gteam-engine. This, 
under the most indefatigable and persevering 
exertions on his part, has at length been com- 
pleted, and the Siamese can now boast of hav- 
ing running on the river Menam, a steamboat, 
every portion of which has been made and 
manufactured here, and entirely by mative 
artificers. She is 264 feet long, 3 feet 10} 
inches broad, the engine being two-horse 
wer. 

“ This little phenomenon has made several 
trips up and down the river. His Royal 
Highness the Prince generally acting steers- 
man himself, in full view of thousands of 
astonished and admiring spectators, who 
crowded the banks of the river on each occa- 
sion. 

“The Prince is naturally enough very proud 
of his steamer, and some few days since, pass- 


these remarks and references into a matter of| ed up and down in front of the palace with her 


mere historical recollection in place of existing 
facts.” 

“‘ This species was introduced into England 
as. early ag the year 1640. According to 
Loudon, there is one of the finest specimens 


before His Majesty the king of Siam, who was 
graciously pleased to pass the highest enco- 
miums on his ingenuity, made him a munifi- 
cent-present, and ured him with his com- 
| mands to have another steam- vessel construct- 


known in Europe trained against the Palace| ed, sufficiently large to be capable of proceed- 
Pitti at Florence, which, in 1819, was upwards | ing to Singapore, which His Highness has 


of 60 feet high.” 
(To becontinued.) 


——=—_ 


Siamese Steamboats, 
(From the Singapore Free Press, Tenth month 19th 
1843.) 


The progress which the Siamese, within the| a boat on quite a different model, more buoy. | $33,749,316, 


undertaken to accomplish. From not having 
copper or iron here of sufficient thickness, the 
boiler has been constructed in such a manner 
as to add very considerably to its weight, and 
in consequence detracting much from the speed 
of the boat. His Highness expects however, 


*| to be enabled to rectify this in some measure, 


—to effect which he has commenced building 


ments to be enumerated, it would be scarcely 
credited by parties unacquainted with the ver- 
satility of his Benius. ; "4 

“He is at present busily occupied in the 
erection of a handsome brick dwelling-house 
entirely after the European style, which pro- 
mises, like everything else he undertakes, to 
approach towards perfection. A large garden 
in the same style is attached, and is in pro- 
gress of being laid out in divisions, flower- 
beds, fountains, &c. 

“His Highness has already commenced 
models for the new steam-engine ; so that ere 
long you must not be surprised if you see a 
Siamese steamboat steaming into the roads of 
Singapore.” 


—<—>_ 


Massachusetts Railways. 


We have before us a copy of the Annual 
Reports of the Railroad Corporations in the 
State of Massachusetts for 1848, made by or- 
der of the Legislature. They constitute a 
volume of more than 200 pages octavo, pre- 
pared by Tappan Wentworth, Kaq., of Lowell, 
Chairman of the Joint Standing Committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature on Railways 
and Canals. It is the most complete exposition 
of Railway affairs in that State ever published. 
It may be said to furnish every fact which is 
necessary toa full understanding of the system, 
and the author merits the thanks of all inte- 
rested, for the perfect document he has pro- 
duced. 

The Capital of Massachusetts Railway 
Corporations is $50,264,100; capital paid in, 
The aggregate cost of the 


last ten or twelve years, have made in the art | ant than the present one, and with larger pad-| railways is $46,886,991. The aggregate debt 
of Ship-building, principally through the spi-| dle wheels ; and has sent to Singapore to have 


rited exertions of individuals connected with 
the Royal Family or the Court, has been very 
great, and very successful, as is proved by the 
number of fine vessels now afloat, which have 
been turned out at the royal dockyards in 
Siam. The crowning achievement in this im- 
portant art has just been accomplished by one 
of the Royal Family, who has constructed and 
launched a small steam vessel, which works 
satisfactorily, and who is about to undertake 
the building of another on a larger scale. It 
is in the highest degree gratifying to find the 
princes of such a valuable and important coun- 
try as Siam, thus giving the best proofs of 
their attachment to, and appreciation of, the 
advantages of civilization, in their successful 
imitation of some of the most useful and im- 
portant inventions of modern ingenuity ; and 
it affords good augury for the future of the 


copper sufficiently thick for new boilers 
brought up. 

‘¢ The workmanship of even the most mi- 
nute part of the engine itself is truly admirable, 
and reflects the greatest credit on its royal 
constructor, who had every portion of it made 
under his own immediate superintendence and 
constant inspection, and by workmen all self- 
instructed, being His Highness’s body-servants 
and retinue. A few years since, no iron-work 
could be done here but of the coarsest and 
simplest description ; but at present, under the 
auspices of this prince, work of this kind can 
be turned out nearly if not quite equal to that 
made in England. His machine and work. 
rooms are well worthy a close inspection ; and 
it is a source of much gratification to him to 
exhibit them to Europeans who visit him at 
his palace. 


of the various corporations is $12,420,201; 
but they have on hand a surplus of money 
amounting to $1,349,230. 

The length of railways in operation in 
Massachusetts, including branches, is 1,043 
miles,—nearly one-sixth of the aggregate 
length (stated at 6,421} miles) of all the rail- 
ways in the United States, The length of 
double track in Massachusetts is 220 miles. 
The mean cost per mile of alf the finished 
roads in operation in Massachusetts, is $43,- 
781. The cost of the New York and Erie 
Railway, when completed to the Lake, accord- 
ing to the recent Report of the Directors, will 
be only $34,000 per mile. A large portion 
of the Massachusetts roads terminate in the 
city of Boston, and their cost is greatly en- 
hanced by the purchase of real property re- 
quisite for stations. Compared with the tho- 
roughly built railways in England, most of 
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which have two tracks, the average cost per 
mile of the Massachusetts is less than one- 
third. In England, at the end of 1848, the 
extent of railways finished and in operation, 
was 4,420 miles, constructed at a cost of 
£131,000,000, or $628,000,000, which is 
avout $142,000 per mile. The Reading rail- 
way, in Pennsylvania, is believed to be the 
only road in this country which cost near the 
average of the English lines. The traffic on 
the English roads in 1848 exceeded $47,000,- 
000; and the net returns were about 4 24-100 
per cent. on the outlay. ‘The Massachusetts 
roads in 1848 divided a mean rate of 7 283- 
1000 per cent. upon the money paid in. The 
expense of working the English roads is les 
than fifty per cent. of the gross earnings ; the 
Massachusetts roads, a fraction over filty-four 
per cent. 

The passenger cars in Massachusetts run at 
an average rate of 231 miles per hour; the 
freight cars, 124 miles. They travel twiee as 
rapidly in England. 


The gross earnings of the Massachusetts roads in 1848 
were : - - - $6,067,154 
Expense of working the roads - - 3,284,933 


Net earnings . ° - $2,716,290 

(The apparent inaccuracy in the subtraction results 
from the incompleteness of the returns.) 

Total dividends ° : - $2,110,295 


The aggregate capitals of the railway com- 
panies incorporated in Massachusetts, but (for 
the most part) not organized, amount to $11,- 
262,000. Some of these enterprises will 
probably never be prosecuted. From 1825 to 
1848, both inclusive, the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature granted one hundred and three railway 
charters. Of the new companies, the Stock- 
bridge and Pittsfield constituting aa,exiension 
of the Housatonic to the latter place) has been 
organized, a location made, forty-four hundred 
shares subscribed for, and the road put under 
contract, to be finished by the first day of 
June, 1850, for the sum of four hundred and 
forty thousand dollars, 

The following is a list of the completed 
roads, from which full returns of the last 
year’s operations have been received :— 


Main 
Cost. Track. Branch’s. 


$650,000 00 21.137 
2,013,687 40 25.761 1.861 
3,571,832 04 74260 5.089 
3,031,106 72 41.000 6.600 
4,650,392 84 44.625 30.000 

587,116 0L 27.000 
1,905,456 81 53.646 
1,588,18465 50.000 2.350 
Dorchester and Milton, 114,22427 3.246 
Eastern, 3,095,393 87 38.201 19.875 
Essex, 42157462 22.500 


Berkshire, 

Boston and Lowell, 
Boston and Maine, 
Boston and Prov., 
Boston and Wore., 
Cape Cod Branch, 
Cheshire, 
Connecticut River, 


Fall River, 1,145,982 93 42.242 
Fitchburg, 2,945,63098 49.343 6.779 
Lexington and West 

Cambridge, 252,680 79 6.632 


283,248 61 12.350 
525,063 42 14,583 


Lowell and Lawrence, 
Nashua and Lowell, 
New Bedford and Taun- 
499,96558 20.130 0.947 


ton, 
Norwich and Worc., 2,187,829 21 59.000 7.000 


Old Colony, 2,080,903 00 37.250 7.500 
Petersborough and 
Shirley, 208,311.30 12,014 


Pittsfield and N. Adams, 447,75545 18,650 
Providence and Wor., 1,873,89576 43.500 
South Shore, 255,748 71 11.500 
















Taunton Branch, 
West Stockbridge, 
Western, 

Wor. and Nashua, 


246,659 76 43.160 
305,085 78 11.000 0.568 
4151629 2.750 
7,975,452 09 117.804 
1,010,537 78 39.020 


* $43,865,236 67 913.104 88.810 
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Is it not a Melancholy Picture?—While | 
the city of New York has 238 houses for its | 
400,000 inhabitants to worship God in, or one | 


for every 1,680 persons ; it has 4,000 places 


of devotion to strong drink, or one for every 
one hundred persons. Suppose the average 


receipts of these drinking houses to be $500 a 
year each. Then it costs the city in cash, 
Two Millions of dollars to support them, or 
$5 foreach man, woman, and child! Enough 
to support Four Thousand school teachers 
with each a salary of $500. But does not the 
city get a revenue for licensing these houses? 


ing the paupers, punishing the crimes, and in 
efforts to remove the evils thereby occasioned ! 
It is like a man’s allowing his bog-meadow to 
be flooded by a dam for $5 a year, and losing 
thereby more than $50 worth of timber. As 
a piece of political economy, and financial 
wisdom, is it not a beautiful picture? Two 
millions of dollars to support places which are 
not only useless, but fountains of woe and 
crime, and poverty and disgrace! Enough to 
build annually one hundred places for worship, 
and as many school-houses, at a cost of ten 
thousand dollars each !—Sailors’ Magazine. 
Sr 


From the Presbyterian. 


* The Prairie Songsters. 


The morning dawned clear, cloudless, and 
peaceful, and the returning light showed no 
traces of the previous night’s storm and tem- 
pest, except that nature seemed to have put on 
a robe more fresh and green, and to have as- 
sumed an aspect more smiling and lovely than 
ever, as she turned aside the curtains ofdarkness, 
and showed her pleasant face, covered with new 
charms, and glowing with radiant beauties. The 
green woods near which we were encamped, 
were again vocal with happy choristers, whose 
ascending songs of joyful thanksgiving charm- 
ed the air; and whose gay plumage inspired 
a like delight. The wood-thrush, a hermit of 
the thick-tangled forest, poured forth its wild, 
sweet notes, from the border of the stream, 
overshadowed by the dense foliage of boughs, 
so thick and dark that the rays of the sum- 
mer’s sun seldom penetrated there. It appear- 
ed to exert its musical powers to the very 
utmost, and its song swelled up, as if to make 
its way to heaven through the thick overhang- 
ing leaves, and from a heart more than brim- 
ful of gladness. | listened to it with the most 
pleasurable sensations, and [ must have been 
either more or less than human, not to have 
felt my mind tranquilized by its music, and 
my heart inspired with hope, and, at the same 
time, filled with gratitude to the great Creator 
who made the wood-thrush, and taught it to 
sing so delightfully on my journey. 

The gladdening rays of the sun soon dissi- 


Yes, and pays ten times the amount in z 





——_—_—_—_——_—_— 
{pated the little vapour that in a few places 
mu | Slowly and dreamily floated along the surface 


of the ground, as the bright orb of day fully 
appeared above the line of hills and the tops 


|of the trees. A general warmth filled the at- 
| mosphere, and the vernal breeze burdened and 


almost oppressed with the scent of flowers, 
slightly stirred the boughs and foliage, where 





sat a mocking-bird and his mate. He appear- 
ed to imitate every other bird of the wood with 
a brilliancy of execution the most surprising, 
|since it not only equalled, but even excelled 


the notes of a thousand rivals, caroling their 
several tunes in a forest which, although far 
from being the most magnificent I have seen, 
yet excited admiration from the circumstance, 
in addition to its own mefft, that the country 
was generally naked. Rich and mellow songs 
were poured forth from the little throat of the 
bird, with a wonderful and unequalled compass 
and modulation. He seemed to have an in- 
creased sense of pleasurable existence, and [ 
could almost have persuaded myself that | saw 
his heart swelling with delight, and his eyes 
sparkling with pleasure, as he sang with all 
his might: 
“ Brignal banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green.” 


The humming-bird, likewise, was not want- 
ing to give increased interest to the scene ; 
although he could not contribute anything to 
the music of the feathered choir, the richness 
of his dress, as seen when his beautiful fairy 
wings were poised in the air, added a new 
charm to a scene already delightful to look 
upon. The sprightliness of his manners, also, 
was cheerful and animating, as he was seen to 
visit each blooming beauty ; from whom, aller 
peeping into her:face with sparkling eyes, and 
on poised pinions, he stole a dewy kiss, and 
hied away on humming wing to another, with 
an incredible swiftness and vivacity ; some- 
times displaying a gorgeous throat, the beauty 
and brilliancy of which baffles description, 
changing as it did from a fiery hue to the 
deepest velvet black; and then again exhibit- 
ing the upper part of his little body, so that 
the colour changed from every shade of green 
to purple, or deepened into black, or sobered 
into brown. He seemed not to fear our pre- 
sence, but flew from flower to flower like the 
bee gathering honey, and after receiving the 
nectared tribute upon the end of his delicate 
tongue, hastened away to gather sweets from 
the next, while his brilliant plumage glittered 
in the sun. 

To this concert of nature, and, as if to make 
it perfect, was added the well known clamour 
of a flock of wild geese, that flew over, on 
their way to the plashy ponds and reedy lakes 
of the north. The peculiar and rough note of 
the prairie-hen was heard cooing along the 
hill side, and the noisy frog boomed among the 
grassy shallows. ‘These were the minor, yet 
delightful parts in this concert of the woods 
and prairie, which caused me to lift up my 
heart in delightful thankfulness and gratitude 
to that benificent Being who had thus given to 
nature a voice that echoed the outpourings of 
my own full soul.—Thornton’s Journey to 
Oregon. 
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who is the ‘unslumbering Shepherd of Israel, 
and who isa rich rewarder of all that diligent- 
ly seek Him, 

In the days of persecution to our Friends, 
from those whose minds were too darkened by 
the adversary of man’s peace, to perceive 
the error of their way, our Society adorned 
the doctrine of the profession they showed 
forth to the world, by their steady adherence 
to the dictates of Truth, under whose banner 
they were enlisted. Their trust was centered 
in Him who was the Captain of their soul’s 
salvation, and they were enabled by His power 
to feel “hard things made easy.” By resign- 
ing their wills, in implicit obedience to the 
Divine will concerning them, they were 
strengthened to perform His blessed requisi- 
tions, thereby showing forth His praise. 

By their undeviating and uncompromising 
adherence to the pure principles which they 
‘conscientiously professed, they in time con- 
vinced those who were not in profession with 
them, and many too who were their most 
zealous opponents, that it was the religion of 
the unerring and Holy One, for which they 
suffered, and of which they testified ; and now 
“their works do follow them.” They pos- 
sessed but few of the outward advantages and 
privileges, of which our Society partake, in 
this time of increased invention of much that 
is conducive to bodily ease and comfort, yet 
they were faithful in following on to do the 
will of the Most High, though difficulties and 
dangers attended them. 

How few in profession with us in this age 
exhibit their self-denying virtue, and renounce 
the vain customs, useless trappings, and un- 
satisfying allurements, of this world! How 
little of the cross-bearing simplicity which our 
principles, if rightly upheld, would tead fo, is 
apparent amongst us as a Society! There is 
the same need of taking up the cross to our 
natural inclinations, if we would obtain the 
crown immortal which fadeth not away, as 
there was when our worthy forefathers in the 
Truth suffered for the establishment of our 
principles. There is still but one path, and 
that a narrow one, which leads to life ever- 
lasting ; then how essential it is for each one 
to choose that safe path, ere it be too late, and 
to endeavour to * work out the soul’s salvation” 
whilst time and opportunity for doing so ave 
mercifully afforded ; for we are assured in the 
records of holy writ, that in this world, we 
have “ no continuing city.” 

As we cannot of ourselves do any good 
thing, we should be incited to steadfastly seek 
that “ all-sufficient Grace” which has been so 
kindly promised by the Giver of “ every good 
and perfect gift,” to be extended, if rightly 
sought for, to assist us to cast aside the sin 
which “ most easily besets,” and which if pos- 
sessed will enable all to overcome whatever 
retards their progress towards that city “ whose 
walls are salvation, and whose gates are 
praise.” 


THE DAISY. 


There is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye, 

That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky. 


The prouder beauties of the field, 
In gay but quick succession shine ; 
Race after race their honours yield, 
They flourish and decline. 


' But this small flower to nature dear, 
While moon and stars their courses run, 
Wreaths the whole circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 


It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms, 
Lights pale October on his way, 

And twines December's arms, 


The purple heath, the golden broom, 
On moory mountains catch the gale, 

O'er lawns the lily sheds perfume, 
The violet in the vale. 


Bat this bold floweret climbs the hill, 
Hides in the forests, haunts the glen, 
Plays on the margin of the rill, 
eeps round the fox’s den. 


* * * ” + 


The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 
The wild bee murmurs on its breast, 

The blue fly bends its pensile stem, 
Lights o’er the skylark’s nest. 


*Tis Flora’s page ;—in every place, 
In every season fresh and fair 

It opens with perennial grace, 
And blossoms every where. 


On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 
The rose has but a summer reign, 
The daisy never dies. 
Montoomery. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


No New Way. 


* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth : Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours; and their works do follow 
them.”—Rev. xiv. 13. 


There are many confirming instances pub- 
lished, of those of our Society who have been 
taken from “ works to rewards,” and have 
exemplified the precious reality of the blessed 
promise above quoted, calculated to strengthen 
and encourage the dedicated Christian travel- 
ler, to press forward with humble trust in that 
Supreme Being whose eye is over all His 
works; and who if rightly sought unto, will 
guide and cheer them in their pilgrimage 
through the many trials which attend them, 
whilst journeying in the varied path of life. 

In perusing the history of the lives of those 
who have finished their course with joy, and 
that “rest from their labours,” we perceive 
them to have been those whose paths to peace 
and happiness, were not the most easy to the 
natural inclinations of the heart and mind ; 


and in the early periods of our Society, often} Being told of a person who had changed his 
through much bodily suffering, frequently | profession, Chalmers said, ‘1s he more meek, 
caused by the enemies of the “Prince of|more dead to the world? If so, he has made 
Peace” usurping their unchristian dominion|a happy change.” 
over the meek and humble followers of Him, 
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For “ The Friend” 


Epistle to Women Friends, 
The editor of “ The Friend” is requested to 


insert the following epistle in his paper. The 
lapse of thirty years has not weakened the 
truths it contains. 


From our Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, 


held in London, by adjournments, from the 
19th of the Fifth month, to the 28th of the 
same inclusive, 1819. 


To the Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, held in 


Philadelphia. 


Beloved Sisters:—We were comforted in 


the hearing of your animated epistle, and trust 
it is in a measure of the same precious feeling 
from whence it flowed, that we are engaged 
again to salute you in that love, which unites 
us, one unto another, to our mutual rejoicing 
in Christ Jesus. 


May the faithful be concerned to hold on 


their way, believing that through all their suf. 
ferings, from within or from without, the Lord 
will prove himself to be the unfailing support 
of his depending children. 


We feel deeply interested that those in early 


life may be careful not to reject the visitations 
of Divine love lest they should be withdrawn 


from them, but by submitting to its purifying 


operation on their hearts, become willing to re- 
sign themselves fully unto the righteous govern- 


ment of the Prince of Peace, who would redeem 
them from all evil, and make them “ free in- 
deed.” Oh! may these be persuaded to trust 
in the Lord! and be encouraged to believe, 
that in giving up their hearts to his holy 
transforming hand, they will be deprived of 
nothing, but what if retained, would impede 
their advancement, in the path of true peace. 
And we rejoice with you, beloved sisters, in 
the dedication already evinced in some of this 
class, inasmuch as it excites a hope, that a 
succession of standard-bearers, will be raised 
for the contending for the faith once delivered 
to the saints ; and to fill the vacant places of 
those recently removed from the church mili- 
tant, to the church triumphant. 

We feel for such as are parents, desiring 
that they may be renewedly incited to watch- 
fulness and prayer, remembering they are ac- 
countable for their important trust; and have 
need frequently to seek for counsel to the only 
Source of strength: that by the exercise of 
firmness mingled with love, they may obtain 
such an influence over the minds of their chil- 
dren, as may enable them to “ Prepare the 
way of the Lord, and to make His paths 
straight.” 

We believe with you, beloved sisters, that 
there is indeed a great work im progression, 
and some of our hearts, are bowed in humble 
thankfulness, that many instruments are em- 
ployed, and are preparing by the great Hus- 
bandman, for the further cultivation of His 
extensive vineyard; and we wish to encour- 
age those among you, who have given up their 
hearts to serve the Lord, to bear all the turn- 
ings of His holy hand upon them. May these 
be made willing to die unto themselves, that 
they may live unto Him, who died for us, 
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remembering His promise, “ Whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake and the Gospel’s, the 
same shall find it.” 

Let not any despise the day of small things ; 
for he that is faithful in that which is least, is 
faithful also in much,” and if they are concern- 
ed to witness an abiding in the true and living 
Vine, they will produce fruit to the glory ol 
Him, who is alone worthy of adoration and 
praise. 

With the salutation of love we bid you fare- 
well. 

Signed, &c. 





For ** The Friend.” 


Macaulay's History of England, 
(Continued from page 247.) 


The suppression of the Duke of Monmouth’s 
attempt to wrest the kingdom from James, was 
followed by those atrocious judicial murders, 
which have deservedly made the name of Jef- 
freys infamous. Among these executions were 
two of unusual’cruelty, of which Bishop Bur- 
net has given the following detailed account in 
his memoirs of his own time. 

*“* There was in London one Gaunt, a wo- 
man that was an anabaptist, who spent a great 
part of her life in acts of charity, visiting the 
jayles, and looking afier the poor of what per- 
suasion soever they were. One of the rebels 
found her out, and she harboured him in her 
house; and was looking for an occasion of 
sending him out of the kingdom, He went 
about in the night, and came to hear what the 
king had said. So he, by an unheard of base- 
ness, went and deliygred himself, and accused 
her that harboured him. She was seized on 
and tried.. There was no witness to prove 
that she knew that the person she harboured 
was a rebel, but he himself; her maid witness- 
ed only that he was entertained at her house. 
But tho’ the crime was her harbouring a 
traitor, and was proved only by this infamous 
witness, yet the Judge charged the jury to 
bring her in guilty, pretending that the maid 
was a second witness, though she knew nothing 
of that which was the criminal part. She was 
condemned, and burnt, as the law directs in 
the case of women convicted of treason. She 
died with a constancy, even to a cheerfulness, 
that struck all that saw it. She said, charity 
was a part of her religion as well as faith ; 
this at worst, was the feeding of an enemy: 
so she hoped she had her reward with him, 
for whose sake she did this service, how un- 
worthy soever the person was, that made so 
ill a return for it. She rejoiced, that God had 
honoured her to be the first that suffered by 
fire in this reign ; and that her suffering was a 
martyrdom for that religion which was all 
love. Pen the Quaker told me, he saw her 
die. She laid the straw about her for burning 
her speedily ; and behaved. herself in such a 
manner, that all the spectators melted in tears.” 
— Ill. p. 1077. 

** Most of those that suffered, expressed at 
their death such a calm firmness, and such a 
zeal for their religion, which they believed 
was then in danger, that it made great im- 
pressions on the spectators. Some base men 
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among them, tried to save themselves by ac- 
cusing others. Goodenough who had been 
under-sheriff of London when Cornish was 
sheriff, offered to swear against Cornish ; and 
also said that Rumsey had not discovered all 
he knew. So Rumsey to save himself joined 
with Goodenough, to swear Cornish guilty of 
that for which the Lord Russel had suffered. 
And this was driven on so fast, that Cornish 
was seized on, tried and executed within the 
week. If he had gota little time, the false- 
hood of the evidence would have been proved 
from Rumsey’s former deposition ; which ap- 
peared so clearly soon after his death, that his 
estate was restored to his family, and the wit- 
nesses were lodged jn remote prisons for their 
lives. Cornish at-his death asserted his inno- 
cence with great vehemence ; and with some 
acrimony complained of the methods taken to 
destroy him. And so they gave it out that he 
died ina fit of fury. But Pen who saw the 
execution, said to me, there appeared nothing 
but a just indignation that innocence might 
very naturally give. Pen might well be relied 
on in such matters, he being so entirely in 
the king’s interests. He said to me, the king 
was much to be pitied, who was hurried into 
all this effusion of blood by Jefferies’s impetu- 
ous and cruel temper.”— Burnet, 111. 1031. 
Now, is it not evident that Penn’s motive in 
attending the execution of these miserable vic- 
tims of tyranny, was that he might himself 
witness their dying moments in order to draw 
from their conduct in the last solemn hour, 
freshe proofs of their innocence and stronger 
arguments wherewith to convince the king of 
the error and danger of his misguided policy? 
The account given by Lawton of Penn’s 
jatercourse with James, shows that it was to 
this purpose that he turned his influence over 
the king. The account given by Burnet of 
Penn’s conversation with him, shows that such 
was the tenor of his observations, and the cha- 
racter of the impressions he had received from 
the melancholy spectacle he had witnessed. 
Penn himself in one of his letters to his 
steward James Harrison, incidentally alludes 
to these executions. ‘These letters are in the 
collections of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, and the one in question is dated 
London, 25th of Eighth month, 1685. 


In it Penn says, “ ‘There’s daily inquisition | 


for those concerned in the late plotts ; some 
die denying, as Alderman Cornish,—others 
confessing but justifying; some repenting. 
Cornish died last Sixth-day in Cheapside, for 
being at the meeting that Lord Russel died 
for; but denyed it vehemently to the last. A 
woman, one Gaunt of Wappen, of Dr. More’s 
acquaintance, was burned the same day, at 
Tyburn for the high treason of hiding one of 
Monmouth’s army; and the man saved came 
in against her. She died composed and fear- 
less—interpreting the cause of her death— 
God’s cause.” This letter incidentally con- 
firms Burnet’s account of Penn’s sentiments on 
the subject of these executions. 

Macaulay also refers to the fact, and can- 
not do so without adding a gratuitous and un- 
called for imputation upon William Penn. In 
itself the thing is of little or no moment, but 
it shows in a strong light, the prejudices of the 


| 





historian and the manner in which he goes 
out of his way to cast a slur on the fair lame 
of our founder. 

“William Penn, for whom erhibitions 
which humane men generally avoid seem to 
hare had a strong attraction, hasiened from 
Cheapside where he had seen Cornish hanged, 
to Tyburn, in order to see Elizabeth Gaunt 
burned.”—I. p.615. Now, where is the proof 
of this insinuation respecting Penn’s motives ? 
No where, we will venture to assert, is there 
any record of his having been present at any 
other public execution, so as justly to expose 
him to any such imputation. Idle curiosity 
on such a mutter was as foreign to his nature 
as to his principles, and we do not fear to 
assert that his sole motive in desiring to wit- 
ness these executions, was, that he might use 
the facts he there gathered, in promoting the 
cause of toleration and humanity. 

It is in this spirit of detracting from the 
merits of a great and good man, that Macaulay 
writes of Penn whenever he alludes to him. 
We have selected two of these instances, in 
order to show how unfairly he deals with our 
founder. There are others, the means of 
refuting or explaining which, are not within 
our reach in America. We do not fear the 
result of the closest scrutiny so far as the prin- 
ciples and integrity of Penn are concerned, and 
shall inform the readers of “ The Friend” from 
time to time of the facts elicited in the investi- 
gations, that have been instituted in England. 

Macaulay’s sketch of the character of Penn 
is written in the same strain of reluctant eulo- 
gy and of disparagement as these incidental 
allusions. ‘To speak the whole truth con- 
cerning Penn,” says he, “is a task which 
requires some courage, for he is rather a my- 
thical than a historical personage. Rival na- 
tions and hostile sects have agreed in canon- 
izing him. England is proud of his name. A 
great commonwealth beyond the Atlantic, 
regards him with a reverence similar to that 
which the Athenians felt for Theseus, and the 
Romans for Quirinus. The respectable So- 
ciety of which he was a member honours him 
as an apostle. By pious men of other persua- 
sions he is generally regarded as a bright 
pattern of Christian virtue. Meanwhile admi- 
rers of a very different sort have sounded his 
praises. The French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century pardoned what they regard- 
ed as his superstitious fancies, in consideration 
of his contempt for priests, and of his cosmo- 
politan benevolence, impartially extended to 
all races and to all creeds, His name has 
thus become through all civilized countries, a 
synonym for probity and philanthropy. 

‘“‘ Nor is this high reputation altogether un- 
merited. Penn was without doubt a man of 
eminent virtues. He had a strong sense of 
religious duty, and a fervent desire to promote 
the happiness of mankind. On one or two 
points of high importance he had notions more 
correct than were, in his day, common even 
among men of enlarged minds; and as the 
proprietor and legislator of a province, which 
being almost uninhabited when it came into 
his possession, afforded a clear field for moral 
experiments, he had the rare good fortune of 
being able to carry his theories into practice 
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without any compromise, and yet without any 
shock to existing institutions. He will always 
be mentioned with honour as the founder of a 
colony, who did not in his dealings with a sav- 
age people abuse the strength, derived from 
civilization, and as a law giver who in an age 
of persecution, made religious liberty the cor- 
ner stone of a polity. But his writings and 
his life furnish abundant proofs that he was 
not a man of strong sense. He had no skill 
in reading the characters of others. His con- 


ouring to express his concern. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 245.) 
It is related that whilst William Savery was 


‘in Ireland, he attended one meeting in which 


he was unable to speak in his usual fluent 
/manner, and yet was not easy to omit endeav- 
At the con- 
‘clusion he was no doubt somewhat mortified 
‘at the broken, disconnected way in which he 


fidence in persons less virtuous than himself, had spoken, and had rather a painful remem- 


led him into great errors and misfortunes. His 
enthusiasm for one great principle, sometimes 
impelled him to violate other great principles 
which he ought to have held sacred. 
was his integrity altogether proof against the 
temptations to which it was exposed in that 
splendid and polite, but deeply corrupted 
society in which he now mingled. ‘The whole 
court was in a ferment with intrigues of gal- 
lantry and intrigues of ambition. The traffic 
in honours, places and pardons was incessant. 
It was natural that a man who was daily seen 
at the palace, and who was known to have 
free access to majesty, should be frequently 
importuned to use his influence for purposes 
which a rigid morality must condemn, ‘The 
integrity of Penn had stood firm against oblo- 
quy and persecution; but now, attacked by 
royal smiles, by female blandishments, by the 
insinuating eloquence and delicate flattery of 
veteran diplomatists, his resolution began to 
give way. Titles and phrases against which 
he had often borne his testimony dropped oc- 
casionally from his lips and his pen. [It would 
be well if he had been guilty of nothing worse 
than such compliances with the fashions of the 
world. Unhappily, it cannot be concealed 
that he bore a chief part in some transactions 
condemned not merely by the rigid code of the 
Society to which he belonged, but by the gene- 
ral sense of all honest men. He afterwards 
solemnly protested that his hands were pure 
from illicit gain, and that he had never receiv- 
ed any gratuity from those whom he had 
obliged, though he might easily, while his in- 
fluence at court lasted, have made a hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds. ‘To this asser- 
tion full credit is due. But bribes may be 
offered to vanity as well as to cupidity, and it 
is impossible to deny that Penn was cajoled | 








'brance of the meeting. Yet his ministry in 
‘this meeting, foolish as it almost seemed to 
| him, was of excellent service, and he mention. 


Nor |ed after his return to America, that he had 


heard of more good effected by it, than by his | 


testimony in any of his large meetings where 
words flowed smoothly and freely. It is not 
the melody of sentences, or the beauty of ideas 
which makes the true ministry of the Gospel, 
—it is the power which accompanies the 
words spoken. This power may accompany 
broken sentences, and set home the unpolished 
language of the illiterate even to the saving of 
souls, 

Whilst Mehitable Jenkins was in England on 
a religious visit; perhaps in the year 1787, she 
attended the circular meeting held at Exeter. 
Catharine Phillips was also at the meeting, and 
in the exercise of her beautiful and acceptable 
gill, spoke largely to those assembled. After 
Catharine had ceased Mehitable who was an 
illiterate woman, and not extensive as a minis- 
ter, stood up and delivered a brief testimony. 
Some critical Quakeress, concerned perhaps for 
the literary reputation of the Society of 
Friends, complained to Timothy Bevington, 
that such a Friend as Mehitable should speak 
in such a large meeting. The complainant 
thought that good order required that an op- 
portunity should be taken with Mehitable to 
prevent the possibility of her disturbing large 


| gatherings, and said that the Friend’s gift 


appeared better adapted to small meetings of 
our own Society. Timothy Bevington, from 
whom the anecdote is derived, replied to her 
that he believed no harm had been done. It 
so happened, that he had invited a man of 
some standing in Exeter, to attend this circu- 
lur meeting, who had accepted the invitation. 
Soon afier he met Timothy, and expressed his 


into bearing a part in some unjustifiable trans-| warm thanks for the treat he had received. 
actions of which others enjoyed the profits.” | Timothy said he was pleased to find him so 


—Mucaulay, I. 470—3. 


well satisfied,—adding, “* My friend Catharine 


It will not, perhaps, after what we have | Phillips is considered a great minister.” “ Yes,” 


written, be deemed by our readers saps 
either to deny or to disprove the charges pre- | 
ferred by this author. At all events he will 
have to bring other and better proofs of them 
than his own rounded periods and brilliant 
antithesis, 

(To be continued.) 


——_— 


It is impossible that an ill-natured man can 
have a public spirit ; for how can he love ten 
thousand men, who never loved one 1—Pope. 


— 


Thirty-one millions of pounds of tea were 
brought to London from China, last year. 


replied his friend, ** we know Mrs. Phillips is 
a very sensible woman ; we therefore are not 
surprized to hear her preach a good sermon ; 
but the few words the elderly lady from Ame- 
rica said, were to me far more weighty and 
suited to my situation of mind than any thing 
Mrs. Phillips had to say. I hope to be thank- 
ful as long as I live for the great instruction 
and sensible feeling of Divine goodness | ex- 
perienced from the sweet, the short sermon of 


ryour American Friend.” 


This anecdote is very much in accordance 
with the testimony of William Penn. The 
wile of Lord Baltimore after attending a meet- 
ing for worship at the time of the Yearly 


want to hear him, and such as he, for he was 
a scholar and a wise man, and she did not 
question but he could preach ; but she wanted 
to hear some of the mechanics preach,—hus- 
bandmen, shoemakers, and such like rustics ; 
for she thought they could not preach to any 
purpose. William told her, some of them were 
rather the best preachers we had amongst us. 

The account* of John Steel and his testimo- 
ny against those ancient apostates John Wil- 
kinson and John Story, is a strong illustration 
of the power of the Holy Spirit in qualifying 
illiterate instruments for the Lord’s work. His 
testimony was in the words of William Penn, 
“ Neither the wisdom of the North, nor the 
eloquence of the South, but the power of God 
through a ploughman, and marvellous in our 
eyes,” 

About one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago a Friend from England on a religious visit 
in America, appointed a meeting in Philadel- 
phia. Afier atime of silence, a young man 
in his common working clothes with a leathern 
band round his waist arose from his seat about 
the middle of the meeting, and stepping into 
the passage way, began to preach with great 
energy and power. This youthful preacher 
was the illiterate Thomas Brown. The Friend 
who had appointed the meeting felt excused 
from any public labour therein, but was well 
satisfied with that which had taken place, 
Afier the close of the meeting some of his 
Friends gathered round him, expressing their 
sorrow that another should have occupied the 
time, so that he should have had no opportu- 
nity of relieving his mind. He replied, “ The 
service fell upon the lad.” 

John Richardson informs us in his journal, 
that when a young man he attended a large 
Yearly Meeting, at which there were many 
able ministers. The principal part of the la- 
bour having fallen on him, William Penn when 
the meeting was over took him aside, and thus 
addressed him, ** The main part of the service of 
this day’s work went on thy side, and we saw 
it, and were willing and easy to give way to 
the Truth, though it was through thee, who 
appears but like a shrub; and it is but reason- 
able the Lord should make use of whom he 
pleases: Now, methinks, thou mayest be 
cheerful.” Doubtless John Richardson had 
felt discouraged and tried in his mind, at hav- 
ing been thus led to occupy the time, when so 
many valuable elder labourers in the Truth 
were present. He says that from William 
Penn’s remarks, “| gathered, that he thought 
| was too much inclined to be cast down; 
therefore I gave him this true answer, ‘1 en- 
deavour to keep in a medium, out of all 
extremes, as believing it to be most agreeable 
to my station ;’ with this remark, ‘ the worst 
of my times rather imbitter the best to me.’ 
William shook his head, and said with much 
respect, ‘There are many who steer in this 
course besides thee, and it is the safest path 
for us to walk in;’ with several other expres- 
sions which bespoke affection. This worthy 
man, and minister of the Gospel, not withstand- 
ing his great endowments and excellent quali- 
fications, yet thought it his place to give way 





Meeting in Maryland, told him, she did not| * See 2nd vol. of “The Friend,” page 140. 
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to the Truth, and let the holy testimony go| It was in a sincere and humble acceptance | ability, in the meekness and restoring love of 


through whom it might please the Lord to em- | 


sincerely desire this may prove profitable to | 
those whom it may concern, and into whose | 


of these great truths, under the sanctifying | 


is only as their successors continue firmly to 
uphold the same truths, by example as well as 


' ' : let the Gospel, to labour for the convincement of 
power and employ in his work, although it | operations of the Holy Spirit, that the early | their understandings, rather than keep at a 


might be through contemptible instruments, 1| Friends were gathered to be a people; and it | distance, or hastily condemn them, it will tend, 


under the Divine blessing, to lessen the exist- 
ing difficulties, and promote the restoration of 


hands it may come, that the Lord’s work may | precept, in all their fulness and spirituality, | harmony. 


be truly minded, and given way to, when it - 
opened ; for seeing no man can open it, let not | 
same.” 

John Richardson gives an interesting anec- 
dote, showing how the Lord in great kindness, 
did condescend through an unusual incident to 
confirm the faith of one of his tried and faint- 
hearted children. 
worthy of notice. 


that the Society can maintain its existence as | 


AS we are individually concerned to abide 


a distinct body of Christian professors, and | in a state of inward exercise, that it may please 
any strive in the man’s part to shut the| fulfil the designs of the Most High respecting 


it. 

The lapse of time has made no change in 
these doctrines ; they are the same now as 
when they were first promulgated ; and every 
atiempt to modify, refiue, or alter them, either 


He says, * One thing is|to render them more acceptable, or to adapt 
As | wag speaking in a|them to what is termed the advancement of 


meeting in Virginia, a sudden stop came upon | modern times, will inevitably produce, as it 
me, and occasioned me to say, | cannot go| ever has done, weakness, confusion, and error. 


forward ; whatsoever the matter may be, | 


The present is a day of peculiar tempta- 


the Head of the Church to open a way where- 
by his Truth may be exalted, and his people 
preserved and edified, we may humbly hope 
that he will condescend to arise for the help of 
the Society, will heal the breach of the daugh- 
ter of Zion, and bind up her wounds, and 
restore paths of peace to dwell in. 
Tuomas Evans. 
Haverford, Fourth month, 1849, 


————— 


For ** The Friend.” 


know not; but giving over immediately, aj tions as well as trials, and calls for watchful- 
friend, whose name was Edward Thomas,|ness lest through any means we be drawn 
began to preach, who was but young in the away, almost imperceptibly to ourselves, from 


Encouragement to Faithfulness in Teachers. 


ministry, though an elderly man, and apt to 
be attended with reasonings. He said after 
the meeting, he had sought to the Lord with 
prayers, that he would condescend so far to 
his request as to give me a sense of him, and 
in so deing he would take that as a great 
strength and confirmation to his ministry, in 
this day of many exercises and great fears.” 
John stopping in the midst of his discourse, just 
when Edward was under a concern to stand up, 
was [elt by the latter to be such a confirma- 
tion of the Divine authority of his call, as 
greatly consoled him. John adds, “ Thus we 
see the Lord in his great mercy condescends 


to the low, weak, and as it were, infant states | 


of his children, like a tgnder father, and being 
our heavenly High Priest, is touched with a 
feeling of the infirmities of his people ; thanks- 
giving and honour be given to his most excel- 
lent name, now and forever,” 

William Savery was frequently silent in the 
meetings he attended in Europe, and sometimes 
his communications were very brief. Mary 
Dudley informs us, that at a meeting in Ire- 
land, he was silent until near its close, when 
he arose and said, “1 feel as [ often do when 
in meetings with my brethren and sisters,— 
not much to say. But I wish them well, and 
if they are not admitted to the communion 
table, the supper of the Lamb, it will not be 
because they are not bidden guests, but because 
they are in the same state as those formerly 
bidden, not ready ;—being full of, or employed 


too much about other things,—lawful in them- | more clearly we shall see that on subjects of 


selves, but pursued to the hindering their 
acceptance.” 
(To be continued.) 
— 
For ‘The Friend.” 
The Present Times. 


I have long believed, and am confirmed in 


the persuasion, that the doctrines and testimo- | rity the ancient doctrines and testimonies of 


nies of our religious Society as promulgated 
by the first Friends, and set forth in the writ- 
ings of George Fox, Robert Barclay, William 
Penn, and others of that day, are the unalter- 
able doctrines of the Christian religion, as laid 
down by Christ and his Apostles. 


‘a full acknowledgment of these principles. 

It is cause of sorrow to observe that our 
| Christian testimonies to plainness of speech, 
behaviour, and apparel, and in the manner of 
living, are so much disregarded ; and that a 
disposition is manifested, to hold them in light 
esteem, as small matters not connected with 
ithe work of true religion. This is a source of 
/much evil, and opens the door to weakness in 
other respects; the faithful maintenance of 
| these testimonies being essential to our religi- 
ous welfare and growth, both as individuals 
and as a Society. 

For some years past, many Friends have 
been religiously concerned, lest the ancient 
| doctrines and testimonies of our Society should 
gradually be changed and departed from, and 
| sentiments be introduced among us, tending to 
jlay waste the simplicity and spirituality of our 
| profession. I unite with this concern, and de- 
| sire to see it generally prevail, believing there 

is cause for it. There is need for the Society 
to be put upon its guard against the first ap- 
pearance of departure, though it may be in 





what many consider very small things ; for if | 


we give way in the little, the door is open for 
greater departure, until we may be led entirely 
away from the Truth. 

| am aware there are those who do not 
‘think there is cause for much, if any apprehen- 
| sion on these subjects ; but | believe the more 
| we come to prefer the blessed Truth above all, 
and desire that it alone may be promoted, the 


/so much importance to the welfare of the So- 
ciety, we cannot be too watchful, in the Divine 
fear, and that the danger is often greatest, 
when we think thiags are most secure, for it 
was while men slept that the enemy sowed his 
tares. It seems to me the present times call 
for a united and earnest endeavour on the part 

‘of Friends everywhere, to uphold in their pu- 


the Society, and to withstand everything that 
would invalidate or lessen them. 

If Friends whose views differ respecting the 
| present state of things, cultivate a patient, for- 
bearing, and tender spirit towards each other ; 





and where we think any are in error, seek for 


a 


[The following was left with the editor for in- 
sertion in “The Friend ;” and the person 
therein referred to, is believed to have been 
an estimable Friend lately gone to her ever- 
lasting rest.] 


The incidents thou wished me to pen for 
thee are these ; and sufficiently demonstrate to 
my understanding, that where Teachers are 
conscientiously concerned for the religious, as 
well as literary education, of those placed un- 
der their care, their example has a powerful 
influence ; and the seed sown in weakness by 
such teachers, even in mixed schools, finds 
place in some hearts, and like bread cast upon 
the waters is found afier many days. 

The instances mentioned occurred among 
the scholars of a corporation school, under the 
care of piously concerned Friends, one of 
whom had been employed in teaching the 
lambs forty years, and though oft-times weary 
in her work, she did not seem to be weary o 
it, but until within a few days of the close of her 
useful life, continued to pursue her business 
with alacrity of heart. In the morning she 
was careful to sow the seed, and in the even- 
ing she withheld not her hand, and there is 
reason to believe her labour has been blessed. 

A little boy about seven years of age, being 
very desirous of attending meeting with the 
scholars, was informed by the teacher, she did 
not take the boys to meeting. He went home 
reluctantly ; his father sent him back with a 
nole requesting, that unless it was against the 
rules for boys to go to Quaker meeting, his 
son might be permitted to go,—since which 
time he has continued to attend and behaves 
with propriety. Another little boy of five 
years, said one day to his mother, “ How is it 
that you do not use the language of the Bible ? 
| have searched it through, and there is not 
one you in it [toa single person.] Teacher 
says thee and thou, and the Bible says thee 
and thou. How is it that you say you?” His 
mother said, “ My son, the Friends use the 
Bible language, and it is the best of language.” 

A little girl of nine years, became so fond of 
going to meeting, that her father inquired whe- 
ther it was contrary to the rules for her to re- 
turn home afier the morning exercises were 
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passed through, as he feared she would wish 
to join the Society, so great was her love to 
the meetings of the Quakers, Another little 
girl having removed with her parents to the 
West, writing to one of her school mates, de- 
sired her to say to her teachers, with her love, 
she often thought of them, and she should 
never forget the morning scripture reading, 
and the week-day meetings, she felt so com- 
fortable in them. 

On one occasion when the Committee visit- 
ed the school, one of them addressed the 
teachers, and afierwards the scholars, very 
sweetly, reminding them as they were now 
about to séparate during the Summer vacation, 
and were full of expectation from promised 
pleasure, of the uncertainty of life, even to the 
youngest present, saying possibly you may 
never all meet here again. ‘(he teacher no-| 
ticed one of the girls much overcome at the 
time ; on going home, though apparently well, 
she related the circumstance to her mother, 
saying she thought the dear Friend alluded to 
her, and that she should not live. She was 
taken sick shortly after, and sent several times 
for her teacher, who was out of town; but she 
went as soon as she reached the city to see 
her. The child was very calm, and requested 
her permission to give the ‘l’estament she had 
given to her and which had afforded her much 
comfort on her sick bed, to her dear mother, 
who had read it to her, as her dying legacy ; 
hoping it might comfort her when she was 
gone, The request was complied with, and 
the dear child affectionately took leave of her, 
and died ere the school was resumed. She 
was nine years old. ‘True it is, * A worm is 
in the bud of youth, and at the root of age.” 

At one time, the teacher read the Tract, 
“ Straightforwardness,” issued by the ‘Tract 
Association of Friends, and the attention of the 
children was riveted to the reading. A few 
days afier, one of the girls inquired where she 
could purchase one of those tracts, as her fa- 
ther and uncle were desirous to read it. She 
was furnished with a copy, and her friends 
were much interested in it. 


—=<s 


Perseverance.—Some seven or eight years 
ago a young man—a mere lad, we should say, 
engaged in the business of selling papers in 
this city. By his courteous deportment and 
- untiring industry, the boy soon began to attract 
the attention of our citizens and command 
their patronage. In sunshine and storm the 
little fellow was at his post, ready to serve his 
constantly increasing customers. His stock 
was augmented daily, and everything promised 
a future prosperous career. It seems but yes- 
terday, that Hunting Rowe first appeared be- 
fore us in the humble but honourable capacity 
of newsboy. We now find him the joint pro- 
prietor of the most extensive periodical estab- 
lishment in Providence.— Prov. Transcript. 

In the above paragraph, we recognize the 
history of an early playmate, and a now wor- 
thy and much esteemed friend. - We well re- 


member,—as though it were but yesterday— 
the pleasant hours of “ auld lang syne.” And 
we remember too how sad we were at parting 
from our friend, 


It was a cold night, late in 








at Catskill Point, and bade him good-bye, as 
he lefi the home of his youth, and went forth 
among strangers, a mere lad, with little else 
than an energetic and persevering will, and a 
good heart. They have done for him what 
they have done for others, and what they ever 
will do when properly exercised. But it has 
not been a flowery path by which he has 
gained his present position. Difficulties often 
met him, but he overcame them, Dark clouds 
hung around him, but the sun broke through 
them all, His case presents an example lor 
thousands who have started on the journey of 
life, and given out at the first obstacle they 
met. It gives us pleasure to chronicle the 
prosperity of such men, and we would that 
there were more of them.—Berkshire Cou- 
rier. 


ee 


A New England Mother.—A New Eng- 
land mother is mentioned by the Boston Tra- 
veller, as having just completed her hundredth 
year in that city, who has now living six chil- 
dren, sixty-two grand-children, one hundred 
and twenty-five great grand-children, and, as 
far as is known, ten great great grand-children, 
Besides these, the number of her descendants 
who are dead, are, three children, ten grand- 
children, and seventeen great grand-children. 


—_ 


True, religion will show its influence in 
every part of our conduct ; it is like the sap of 
a living tree, which penetrates the most dis- 
tant boughs. 
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YEARLY MEETING. 


Our Yearly Meeting closed on Sixth-day 
afternoon. 

The attendance was large, and the meeting 
was favoured at times with a consoling evi- 
dence that the Great Head of the Church still 
condescends to bless us with His presence, 

The state of Society as brought before the 
meeting by the answers to the queries, gave 
rise to much exercise in the minds of many 
Friends, and both counsel and encouragement 
were handed forth, tending to stimulate our 
members to greater faithfulness in the per- 
formance of the various religious duties de- 
volving upon them. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
showed that that meeting had not been inatten- 
live to the important duties committed to its 
charge. Its report om the subject referred to 
it last year, namely, the facts and circum- 
stances which led to the division in New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting, was read, and after a (ull 
and patient deliberation, was adopted by the 
meeting, and a copy directed to be forwarded 
to each of the bodies claiming to be the New 
England Yearly Meeting. 

The report of the Book Committee of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, guve an interesting 
statement of the affairs of the book store, show- 


the autumn of 43, that we stood on the wharf 



















ing that the circulation of the approved writ- 
ings of Friends through that channel is in- 
creasing, and furnishing reason to hope that 
an increasing desire is prevailing among people 
of other religious denominations to become ac- 
quainted with our doctrines and testimonies. 

The report of the Boarding-School Commit- 
tee was very encouraging; and it being stated 
therein that the farm-house and buildings at- 
tached were in a very decayed condition, so as 
to render new buildings necessary—subscrip- 
tions were authorized by the meeting to be 
opened in the subordinate meetings for raising 
the sum of nine thousand dollars required for 
constructing the necessary accommodations for 
the farmer and for visiters at the school. 

The Indian Committee’s report stated that 
the Indians had built a new school-house 
during the past year, and that about 40 chil- 
dren have attended the two schools now under 
care of Friends. The committee renewed its 
request for a suitable Friend and his wife to 
reside at the settlement in the capacity of 
teachers. 


The two latter reports we propose publish- 
ing hereafter, 





A Friend has placed at our disposal the fol- 
lowing, being part of a letter received by him, 
dated Louisville, April 13, 1849. 


“* Some time since a letter was received from 
you for the Examiner, and asking information 
upon the prospects of freedom in Kentucky. 
You referred to the opinion expressed in some 
prominent papers in regard to the hopelessness 
of emancipation in this State. 

“Had | answered your letter at once, as 
ought to have been done, | should have express- 
ed the hope that those papers were wrong, 
altogether wrong, in their predictions. We 
are now assured that they are wrong. The 
manifestations of public opinion during the 
past two months have been many and cheer- 
ing. The people are beginning to speak out, 
and the politicians are beginning to think dif- 
ferently. The friends of emancipation are 
now very hopeful. The difficulties, however, 
are many and great, but we labour with cheer- 
ful hearts, trusting that heaven may bless our 
efforts, 

* With many thanks for your kind interest 
in the cause, I subscribe myself, respectfully, 

Your Friend, 
J. H. H.” 
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